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Equality of Opportunity. 


‘Tf we knew the total waste of mental ability we 
should be appalled. The waste is probably enormous 
in the case of women, because of the limited number of 
vocational opportunities open to them.” 

PROFESSOR TERMAN, 
in ‘Intelligence of School Children.” 


(A)—Examples of Lack of Opportunity. 


1—In the Teaching Profession. It is often 
maintained that women have greater chances than men 
in this profession. Consider the following facts :— 

(a) Primary Schools. According to the latest 
statistics available (those published by the Board of 
Education in 1915) there were in 1913 in the Primary 
Schools of England and Wales the following numbers of 
Certificated Teachers :— 


Men— Heads ... 13,896 Women—Heads ... 17,863 
‘Assistants 22,031 Assistants 52,140 








Total Men 35,927 _ Total Women 70,003 








As there are nearly twice as many women as men, the 
women should have nearly twice as many headships. 
In actual figures, men should have about 10,786 instead 
of 13,896, and women should have about 20,973 instead 
of 17,863, the Infants’ Schools being included in the 
calculation. 

This was in 1913. It is far worse for women 
now, on account of the recent combining of departments, 
the Headships then being given to the man. 

In Rochdale, at the moment of writing, there are four 
vacancies for Headships of Senior Mixed Schools. No 
woman is considered to be eligible for either of these posts. 

In another Lancashire town it is even worse, 
nearly all the Schools being Mixed, and nearly all the 
Headships being given to men, though there are from 
eight to nine times as many women teachers in the town 
as men teachers. 

In acertain Yorkshire District, 24 boys’ and girls’ 
departments have been amalgamated, and in each case 
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the Headship of the combined departments has been 
given to a man. 

(b) Higher Elementary Schools. In 1913 
there were 50 Headmasters of these schools and only 
5 Headmistresses. There should have been at least 
27 Headmistresses. 

(c) Secondary Schools. In 1913 there were 658 
Headmasters of Grant-aided Secondary Schools, and 
only 141 Headmistresses. 

Now, it is far more common in Secondary than in 
Primary Schools for people to enter the schools as 
teachers without having had any professional training 
at all, whether through service as pupil teachers, student 
teachers or uncertificated teachers, or by means of a post- 
graduate professional training in a Secondary College. 

But many more women than men take a profes- 
~ sional training. In 1918-19 there were 115 women 
undergoing training as Secondary Teachers and only 11 
men. Women Secondary Teachers, therefore, are 
better qualified than men professionally, since more 
than 10 times as many of them are trained for teaching, 
yet more than four times a5 many Headships are given 
to men. Then why take it for granted that Women 
Secondary Teachers are less capable than men _ of 
organising a School ? 

(d) Directors of Education. Although more 
than two-thirds of the teachers (if uncertificated teachers 
are included) and about half the children are women 
and girls, all the Directors of Education in this country 
are men. 

(e) The Inspectorate. The very great majority 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools are men. 

(f) Universities. Professorships in University 
Colleges are largely reserved for men, women being 
relegated to the less important post of Lecturer. ‘This, 
again, is often irrespective of qualifications. 


2—In other Trades and Professions. Asacon- 
sequence of exclusion from the Legal Profession, there 
has been no woman Judge, no woman Lord Chancellor. 
This barrier is now removed, but it remains to be seen 
how much time will be needed to break down the other 
barrier—that of tradition. 
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- Women are not excluded by law from serving on 
Town Councils, but tradition, coupled with want of 
money and time, has operated to keep women off such 
bodies; only just cver 100 Town Councils contain 
women, and even then their numbers bear no comparison 
with those of the men. 

In the trades, the position of women is particularly 
bad. We shall see later how they are hampered in the 
engineering, bookbinding and tailoring trades—we find 
out why a man tailor often does better work than a 
woman; it is because the quality of the work depends 
primarily on cutting and pressing, and these are the 
very parts that tailors will not allow women to learn. 

Rules against women are also found amongst 
printers, brass- workers, cotton-workers. and. various 
other ‘unions. The causes seem to be partly fear of 
undercutting and partly jealousy; thus, in a certain 
trade, the manager was asked why he had no women 
on one of the processes. ‘‘Oh,” he said, “the money is 
too good for a woman.” 


_.38—For Boys and Girls. 

(a) There are more Scholarships for boys than 
for girls. In 1919 asum of from £10,000 to £20,000 per 
annum was set aside for the sons of naval and military 
men, under the “Lord Kitchener National Memorial 
Fund.” 86 Scholarships were granted to boys, but on 
enquiry, girls, daughters of naval and military men, 
were found to be ineligible for any grant from this fund. 

_Inacertain town, Intermediate Borough Scholar- 
ships were established, with maintenance allowances up 
to £25 a year for boys, but only £20.a year for girls. 

~(b) An Education Authority arranged a voluntary 
Day Continuation School; the curriculum included 
cycle rides to places of historical and geographical 
interest. The school was for boys only. 

(c) Playing Fields are often provided for boys 
and not for girls. 

-({d) Swimming: Facilities are better for boys 
than for girls. 

(e) Boy Messengers in the Post Offices were 
in 1920 provided with a complete set of class-books for 
use at Continuation School, their fares were paid, they 
were supplied with gaiters, and a social institute was - 
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established for them. The girls were given no books 
and no gaiters; their fares were not paid, and they had 
no social institute. 

(f) A Lancashire L.E.A. arranged an Unemploy- 
ment Centre for Juveniles, to accommodate 150—-200 
boys. Nothing was done for the girls. 


(B)—Effects of Lack of Opportunity. 


1. It depresses Wages. Keeping women out 
of certain trades and professions causes them to crowd 
into the few that are left. ‘his brings down their 
wages, thus creating a lower standard of living. The 
low standard, starting with women, re-acts on men, 
and their wages are in turn depressed. 

2. It decreases the total amount of efficiency 
at the service of the nation. If a woman has a 
special gift for science, for medicine, for organisation, and 
through lack of opportunity is unable to cultivate it, the 
world is the poorer. If men medical students had had 
their way in the past, there would have been no women 
doctors; in that case, the 26,000 patients who passed 
through the hands of Dr. Flora Murray and Dr. Garrett 
Anderson in the Endell Street Hospital during the War 
would either have had to go without medical attention 
or would have received less help than they required 
from overworked men doctors. In the medical profes- 
sion, the fight is nearly won; not so in other professions. 
Suppose there had been women diplomatists ; it is more 
than possible that they would have perceived the trend 
of events which ultimately led to the War, since women 
are admittedly quicker than men to sense an atmosphere; 
they are admittedly diplomatic; yet they are not per- 
mitted to be official diplomatists. 

In professions which women are permitted to enter, 
the field of choice for the higher positions is unduly 
narrowed unless they are also permitted to enter for 
those positions. If a Local Education Authority has a 
number of Mixed Schools, with perhaps five times as 
many women as men teachers, and if the Headships of 
those schools are reserved for the few men, and denied 
to the many women, the chances are, on this ground 
alone, 5 to 1 that the Headship is given to the inferior 
candidate. Thus the school suffers, the competent 
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woman is embittered, and the less competent, because 
probably less experienced, man is led to think—if he 
didn’t think so before—that by virtue of his sex he is 
necessarily superior to any woman in his own profession. 
And this belief reacts on the children. 


(C)—Reasons for Lack of Opportunity. 


Women are deprived of opportunity through either 
(a) the law of the land; or (b) rules governing individual 
trades or professions; or (c) tradition or custom. 

(a) It was the Law which denied to women the 
Parliamentary Franchise, the right to sit in the House 
of Commons, the right to serve on juries; it is the Law 
which prevents Peeresses in their own er from 
sitting in the House of Lords. 

(b) It is the special Rules governing individual 
societies which permit the University of Cambridge to 
refuse degrees to qualified women; the Union of Book- 
binders to restrict women’s work, so that they are 
allowed to do “ quarter-binding, but the edges must be 
cut flush and not turned tn, or they are allowed to draw 
on the book-cover, but the cover must be made of paper 
and not of cloth; whilst the pasting-on of end papers—a 
process ‘within the capacity of a child’—must not be 
done by women at all;” [‘" Women in Trade Unions,” 
by Barbara Drake, page 153]. It isa Trade Union rule 
which allows the Tailors’ Union to prohibit “ female 
labour in high-class cutting and pressing ” [Ibid, page 
143]. Inthe same way the Trade Unions have prevented 
or restricted the employment of women in the engineer- 
ing trade: ‘If allowed by the Trade Unions, we would 
be willing to continue to employ women on certain 
operations (specified).” ‘We could employ at least a 
further 100 women on minor machining operations, but 
are debarred from doing so by the Trade Unions.” 
‘You must first secure the acceptance from the Unions 
of the right of women to earn their living in any way 
they choose” [Report on Women in Engineering and 
other Trades, published by the Women’s Industrial 
League. | 

(c) Equally as strong as these two causes is 
Tradition. A woman never has done certain things, 

therefore a woman never must do them-~-never can do 
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them, in fact. Jtis a tradition of inferiority, and can 
only be broken down through the actual performance 
by women of these impossible tasks. And it is not 
certain that even then the tradition would be abandoned 
—it is independent of reason. 

There is no law that a woman shall not be a Director 
of Education, but a woman never has held that position 
in this country. It is contrary to custom. ‘There is no 
law or written rule that if a boys’ school and a girls’ 
school are combined, the woman shall be displaced and 
the Headship given to the man, irrespective of qualifi- 
cations; yet this is constantly done: in one northern 
county 24 such amalgamations have taken place, the 
woman being the one to suffer every time. 


(D)— How to secure Equality of 
Opportunity. 

No woman of intelligence can care to see people of 
ability restrained from using their powers simply on 
account of sex. The world needs all the brains it can get. 

No woman of spirit'can endure to feel that either 
she or any other woman is condemned to a position of 
inferiority simply because she is a woman. 

No woman of experience can hope that those who 
now have a monopoly of important and lucrative positions 
will, of their own accord, share them with others. The 
right to earn one’s living in any way one likes will have 
to be fought for. It ts being fought for. \t is of no use 
to fight for this particular right in any Union where a 
large part of the members—and these the ones who have 
the strings in their hands—are concernediin retaining it 
for themselves ; a Union should fight as a solid body, 
all for one object ; there is no sense in half a Union 
fighting the other half. 

The N.U.W.T. is the Society which fights for equal 
opportunities for women with men. If all women 
teachers were in this Society, it would be impossible for 
men teachers to monopolise Headships and other impor- 
tant positions in the way they are now doing in some 
districts. It is not for the good of the schools that they 
should do so. 

If you want to do your share in abolishing this 
jnequality, join the N.U.W.T. 
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Particulars of the N.U.W.T. Legal Aid, Mutual 
Aid, Old Guard, Provident Sick Funds and other Leaflets 


can be obtained from the 


Head Office, 39 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
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